THANKS FOR ASKING: 
THE WHALEN JOURNAL 


by Steve Silberman 


INTRODUCTION 


In early May 1993, I got a call from Michael Wenger at San Francisco 
Zen Center. He told me that Philip Whalen needed someone to help 
him perform daily tasks, answer mail, take him shopping, and so on. I 
had reservations because my life is in a state of upheaval: I am 
waiting to hear about admission to graduate school, I'll be moving by 
the end of next month, and my 10-year romantic relationship to John 
Birdsall is over as such. 


I went to visit Philip in his room at Hartford Street Zen Center on May 
14. We talked for a bit about the terms of the job, my reservations, 
etc. As I sat in front of him explaining, it occurred to me that I was 
the perfect person for the job, except for my reservations. I decided 
to go along with the job, not only to help Philip, but also as a selfish 
act that might prove good salt for my soul. 


I will try to remember here vivid things that Whalen says in the 
coming weeks of historical and personal interest, anything that strikes 
me. I will not attempt to make a complete record, but a graph of two 
minds moving, and rescue quanta of literary history that might 
otherwise slip away. “Notice what you notice"--A.G. 


May 14, 1993 


There are signs on the front door of the Hartford Street Zen 
Center, asking visitors to be patient after ringing, and the 


handwriting is slightly familiar: I wonder if Philip has inscribed them 
and the feeling of familiarity is due to the grace of his calligraphy 
showing through the utilitarian messages. 

You get to Philip's rooms by going down a narrow staircase into 
the basement. There are bookshelves in a suite of outer rooms-- 
although "suite" doesn't communicate the feeling of damp 
underground officelike matter-of-factness about the rooms--loaded 
with Philip's books, and Philip's room is behind a curtain. I notice a 
copy of the SF Oracle reprint, some Olson books and many Buddhist 
texts. 

The TV is on loudly when I come in. Philip looks thinner than 
the last time I saw him, but my first impression is of whiteness--he 
appears like an undifferentiated lump of white on the bed, which sits 
up, peering at me with oddly bright small eyes through plastic-rimmed 
glasses, a belt fastening his pants around his "mountaine" belly. He 
asks me to turn off the TV with the remote control, pick up an 
envelope, a letter from his doctor, and read: instructions for some 
kind of heart test. Another letter is from an old friend up North, who 
asks Philip to excuse his "oldfartedness." (Philip uses the word later 
in conversation.) 

Philip tells me a story about Jack Spicer: 

"Spicer used to sit around in Gino and Carlo's--one of those old 
bars in North Beach with two names--drinking some godforsaken 
thing, brandy with an Italian liqueur in it as a float, playing pinball. 
He was surrounded by young men who would've practically kissed his 
hand, who wanted him to be their guru of Poetry. And you know what 
he'd tell 'em about? Baseball." 

When I tell Philip that I travel a lot and might need frequent 
days off, Philip whines "Oh I can't stand it!" in a high feminine cranky 
voice. At first I think he's kidding, but then he hesitates to offer me 
the job and I realize he's serious. We talk further, and both of us 
realize that Iam the most suitable person for the job who is sitting in 
the room at this moment. 

When our conversation is over I press my palms together to 
make a ragged gassho, and he says: 

“You put your hands together in front of you and say, 'O Boobus, 
what is the meaning of Prajnaparamita (Highest Perfect Wisdom)?' 
and Boobus says, ‘Nicely said--thanks for asking'--and that's all." 


May 17 


I walk Philip around the neighborhood, which is populated 
mainly by men in their 30s and 40s who obviously are no strangers to 
a Nautilus machine. Philip says, "I'm told there are all sorts of 
wonderful people in this neighborhood that I would find luscious, but I 
can't see them... When you're young, you appreciate a certain kind of 


beauty, but as you get older you realize you're looking at something 
that is the down or bloom of youth, passing." 


May 18 


Anne Waldman and Andrew Schelling are visiting from Naropa, 
and they want Philip to talk into the tape recorder. Philip is at first 
resistant, complaining, saying he has nothing to say; but when I go 
out and buy batteries for the recorder and he begins talking, Philip 
moves easily into the role of teacher, and recalls events precisely and 
vividly, with a sculptural purposefulness that is less obvious when he 
is not speaking to an "audience." 

In response to a question about women in his life, Philip says, "I 
have a lot of feminine energy myself." 


May 19 


Philip says he felt that Anne was upset with Andrew, or "not 
happy with herself somehow." Philip startles me on this and other 
occasions when he reads someone's inner state precisely and matter- 
of-factly, even if at the moment I saw him and the person together, 
Philip seemed distracted or "old." I'm beginning to realize that 
Philip's sensitivity to the people around him is very acute even when 
he seems blurred or vexed on the surface. 

One day I'm thinking of someone, a new friend, who I have 
spent the last couple of days talking to, who I am very excited about 
having met and am somewhat infatuated with. I mention the friend at 
the beginning of my time with Philip, to tell Philip that I have just met 
someone who is going to Reed College. When I am about to leave--I 
haven't mentioned Ben for two hours, though he has been in the back 
of my mind as a warm buzz the whole time--Philip says suddenly, 
"Don't fall in love too hard. There's too much before you to do." 


May 21 


I read Philip a letter from Albert Saijo. Saijo's letter contains a 
long rant about the Iraq War, and also says twice, in reference to 
growing older, "It is our duty to die." (I am disturbed by this, but 
Philip dismisses it as Saijo's "clownishness.") Philip dictates an 
answer that contains the following: 


I am still engaged in some manifestation of the Zen 
trip. Don't ask. Technically, Iam the abbot of this temple, 
called Issanji, alias the Hartford Street Zen Center, which is 
legally a non-profit religious organization incorporated 


under the laws of the state of California. Except for a few 
hours a day, the outfit is invisible, very much like me. 
Nevertheless we must believe that it is all taking place in 
the Dharmakaya twenty-four hours a day. 


Philip--who tells Saijo he is "shy of writing down anything but a 
grocery list"--ends the letter with "I bow nine times" when I run out of 
paper in the stack he has given me. I promise myself to always have 
more than enough paper at hand. 

Philip tells me Saijo's mother used to write haiku all the time. I 
ask Philip what his favorite haiku is: 


O Snail-- 
Climb Mt. Fuji-- 
but slowly, slowly 


Issa 


Philip attempts to fold lineage-sheets (kechimyoku--"bloodline") 
for two students receiving lay initiation. One of the students is HIV- 
positive, and I get the impression Philip is hastening the ceremony for 
him. The rice-paper sheets are inscribed with the names of all the 
Zen teachers reaching back to Buddha in a "mutually-flowing stream 
from elder to elder." The preceptual lineage of Rinzai and Soto Zen is 
“one track completely without side roads." ("A figment in the 
imagination of Dogen," says Philip.) 

Philip retreives the lineage-sheet from his own initiation from 
the top drawer of his red dresser so that we can learn how to fold the 
new ones, which we do, bumblingly. Philip becomes annoyed with the 
process--though not with me--and curses several times as we work. 
He goes off into the other room to get some paper for the "magic 
envelopes" and I hear him scream, "Let it come down!" as the paper- 
pile falls off the high shelf. I'm disappointed that this ritual task is 
performed as I myself might: exasperated, almost despairing, angry. 

We get one sheet folded finally, with many extra creases. Philip 
takes a brush-pen and grabs it at the wrong end, getting ink on his 
hands. "What have I done?" 

As Philip draws this character 


over the end-fold--like a seal--I watch his eyes, hand moving 
carefully as he can, with head bent close to get it right. A shiver 
passes through me, of the worth of doing something right--though 
body is hassled and falling apart and heart dismayed, the pen moves 
and the mark is made. 


May 24 


As he has a very acute nose, I entertain Philip with smells. One 
day I bring a sprig of rose geranium, another day I hold a plump 
freshly-picked green marijuana flower up to his nostrils. 

"The best marijuana I ever smoked was from Laos or 
somewhere in the Vietnam ambit. Three of us shared one joint. It put 
you into the straight psychedelic swamp, overloaded your synapses. 
Quite wonderful." 


*K 


"Philip--Arshile magazine wants you to send them something." 
"All I got is a limp dick." 


May 26 


Philip pronounces certain words with exaggerated clarity--lec- 
toor, pic-toor. We go through piles of postcards discarding ones 
already read unless they have a pretty pic-toor. "Is the pic-toor 
interesting?" 

“There's a young woman baring her breasts to Christ, like the 
Annunciation in reverse or something." 


"Save it." 
*k 


I ask Philip what his eyesight is like now. 

"I can see colors and shadows--I can see where you are--but 
things that fall on the floor are invisible. The floor is impossibly far 
away." 


*K 


When Philip was becoming upset about the kechimyoku, I could 
feel his distress building up around him like a static electrical charge. 

"Philip, can I ask you to do something?" 

"Yes." 

"Sit down, and take your glasses off." 


I press my fingers over his eyebrows, along the back ridge of his 
bristly shaven skull, around his soft ears and down the cords of his 
neck. 

"Does this feel OK?" 

"Yess--" meekly, like a baby contented. 

(No one touches old men--everyone wants to touch the young-- 
where there is most suffering in life there is least ready consolation, 
and open confession of need is admission of failure, or "dirty." I still 
love to be cradled, petted, caressed, and such comfort arrives less 
frequently now that I am no longer a red-cheeked kid rushing around 
trying to hug everyone. I'm stil/ trying to hug everyone--and have 
discovered more enduring ways of giving and receiving love--but 
sometimes feel I must turn a want that is before words into words, to 
be talked out of my need by people who don't want to hug me.) 

Philip smelled sweet--lavender from his scrubbed neck. 


May 31 


Today is Memorial Day--there is a barbecue in the backyard of 
the Hospice, with smoke swirling up around Philip's window. 

Michael Rothenberg of Big Bridge Press is visiting, going over 
xeroxes of old manuscripts of Philip's, most of them unpublished. The 
majority of the manuscripts are in Philip's calligraphy, with some of 
the words drawn in much larger letters than the others, and many 
drawings. Michael reads Philip the poems, stumbling over words 
which Philip corrects. Though Philip sometimes does not remember if 
a poem has been published, or where it may have been, he almost 
always remembers the word in question without looking at the paper. 


*K 
San Francisco 


"Even in the winter 
It's not like Cleveland." 


2621573 


Philip is doubtful about publishing this, citing Gertrude Stein's 
remark, "Remarks are not literature." 


*K 


M.R. (paging through manuscripts): "Where was I?" 
P.W.: "Lost." 


*K 


"Titles are always a problem." 


*K 


Our children summon us 
out of Chaos 
That they might be born 


14: VI: 77 
(unpublished first lines of a longer poem) 


*K 


Hearing an unpublished poem called "Schubert Sonata": 


"I don't like Schubert, 
I don't like Schumann-- 
Schumann especially is a béte noire of mine." 


*K 


“When an anemone is curled up, it resembles a peyote button-- 
that's a rather récherché piece, I'm sorry." 


*K 


M.R.: "'Whack it off?'" 


"NO! 'Wachet auf'--'Sleepers Awake'--it's the title of a Bach 
chorale. You haven't been studying your Bach. Bach swings." (Sings 
it.) "My trill is not in good shape today." 


*K 


"Bergamot is an herb that they use to flavor the tea called Earl 
Grey, which Captain Jean-Luc Picard of the Federation Starship 
Enterprise is fond of drinking." 


*K 


Philip discards a letter called "P.S.," with sketches of a dog, an 
elephant, a tree, a duck and a fish with "DOG?" written on each. 


*K 


After Michael leaves, Philip says, 

"Michael wants to turn all of those poems into a book, which I 
think is a big mistake." 

I insist, "I think the only thing to do with those poems is to give 
them to the world--or else they sit in a drawer--to give delight to 
charming young persons of either sex." 

"But that's not why I wrote them. I got all the good out of them 
by writing them." 


May 31 


poesis, 
which is to say, the world grows its body 
through our writing. 
If a writer allow 
“writer's block" 
or any material exigency 
or laziness 
or want of hope 
to prevent the writing from being written, 
on the writer's conscience 
is the world unmade. 


I'm not talking about Philip, who, while he had the power, used 
it--I'm talking about myself. 


June 1 


Radio announcer: "That was the sonata for four hands..." 
Philip: "..and one hand too many!" 


*K 


Philip and I pass by the window of a frame shop that is decorated 
with paintings of exaggeratedly muscular men wearing leather 
harnesses, straps, buckles and masks. I tell Philip that I've never 
found that iconography arousing. Philip says, "That leather trip 
scares me. Maybe it's because when I was in junior high school, my 
friend Albert got a rope and said he wanted to tie me up and I said 
OK, and he did, and then I couldn't move or scream and he stood 
there laughing. It spoiled me early on for that sort of thing..." 


*K 


Philip becomes agitated in the hardware store (he often says 
things like "My nerves are shattered") because the clerks have moved 
the envelopes to another part of the store, which is jostling and 
hectic. 

"O Mother where are you I want to go home now how did I end 
up here?" he says, and I have the feeling it is partly true weariness 
and partly a bit. Walking toward the register past bright displays of 
plastic cups and keyrings and toys, Philip says, "I will be crowded by 
beauty till I die." 


June 2 


Philip asleep in mid-day--the classical station playing from the 
stereo-box on his bookshelf--palms down on his chest. His breathing 
gets stuck on some wetness--mouth open--his feet twitch up under the 
woven blanket--much agitation and tensing, sighing, clotted noises 
from nostrils and mouth, moments of near waking. It doesn't look 
restful. I don't know if I should wake him, but to let him wake 
suddenly and realize I've been watching might steal his dignity. 

It's lonely here watching him sleep--he's only twice my age--as 
much as I remember of the past is all that's in front of me and will 
pass quicker-- 

he sighs, nearing consciousness--like a sad kid--The phone 
wakes him up. 


"Hello--very good--how are you?" 
June 3 

Philip's dharma name: 

ZENSHIN RYUFU = 


Meditation Heart-Mind Imperial (Universal) Influence 
Meditation Heart Dragon Wind 


"Zen Heart Dragon Fart" 


*K 


Philip's phonetic imagination is W.C. Fieldsian--Trying to recall 
the name of translator Holmes Welch, he speculates the following: 


Ashburton Paisley 
Gorsely Tribute 
George P. Phantasm 


* 


Speaking of the perils of translation, Philip says, "The reviews 
don't matter. What you've gotta watch out for is that letter in the 
letters column from Dr. Bong at Woops-Woops U. that says, 'So-and- 
so's translation skills are second to none, however the word he has 
translated here as sunflower--when used in this way--means 
irrepressible grief.'" 


June 4 


Philip and I are talking about "adhesiveness," Whitman's name 
for the profound abiding affection between men. I tell Philip that I 
believe Kerouac's Visions of Cody to contain some of the most 
beautiful testimony to love written in the 20th Century, more honest 
and passionate than most of the so-called gay writing of the age, 
including Ginsberg's. I also express frustration with the classification- 
sickness of most critics, attempting to prove that Kerouac was "really" 
gay or really not gay. 

Philip feels similarly frustrated, and concurs with a statement of 
Ginsberg's, made to me, that Jack wouldn't have wanted to actually 
have sex with Neal, even though Jack had sex with other men and had 
written with passionate admiration of Neal's physical beauty. Philip 
also tells me that he had heard that Neal told Jack he would "suck his 
cock" if Jack would teach him how to write. 

“Neal could do anything he wanted," Philip says. "Jack saw 
material in Neal, and admired his ability to get next to any woman he 
wanted. On those train rides between here and San Jose, Neal would, 
in about ten minutes, have some woman in the privy with her back 
against the wall..." 

Philip is similarly exasperated with the critics' attempts to 
pigeonhole his own oceanic sexual identity and affections: 

"Iam what Freud called polymorphous perverse. People say 
when am I going to come out as a big screeching fag, gather a huge 
crowd around me and march to Washington. I like everything, or I 
don't like anything, I don't know. I love who I love, and it's all in the 
writing in black and white." 


June 10 
Phil and I went to the South China Cafe today, that grimy- 


windows joint with the booths I managed not to eat in when I lived in 
the Castro. Philip said, "Should we go home and prepare a dish, or 


eat what the Chinaman's already cooked?"--more interesting than the 
obvious racism of it (though PW has immersed himself in an 
essentially Asian style of practice and looks like a big bald Asian man 
in his hippari jacket) is the old-San Francisco-sound of it, you can 
hear the clipped Butchertown accent not far away, though it's 
probably The Dalles-style racismo actually, not ill-meant, if ill-echoing. 

Phil ordered a greasy plate of beef chow fun. The whole 
restaurant scene brought back nauseous memories, early MSG visual 
distorts, with the China-toon Organ of the Stars tape (probably 8- 
track) goin', the menu divisions NOODLES--SOUP--BEEFF carving the 
world into manifestations of grease, the plastique tchachkes and 
trailing houseplants with dusty leaves. Even the waiter seemed to be 
in some unfortunate stage of arrested development, like Methuselah 
Syndrome in reverse; the air itself seems not to have cycled in some 
years. I stuck to tea. 

Philip expressed regret over not being a "major poet." 

I told him he was very modest, and that modesty was reflected 
in his work, which worked against him doing the kind of self- 
conscious cultural angling that Ginsberg had done, which was partly 
responsible for Ginsberg being considered a major poet, when he'd 
written one or two major poems. Phil said, shaking his head, "Low 
self-esteem, that's what it was." 

He said Kerouac had an ambivalent relationship with Allen, 
partially because his father had condemned Ginsberg as evil and his 
mother had banned him from the house. "Ahhh Ma..." Whalen said 
repeatedly, imitating Jack. Then Phil said, "Jack told me, 'You know, 
we mustn't be too nice to Allen..." 

Phil ate forkfuls of the shiny noodles and beef, washing them 
down with root beer. After he was two-thirds done with the plate, he 
said, "Hand me that pepper-juice" and spooned red oil over the 
remains. I suggested that Jack might have felt that Allen's 
homosexuality was improper because of his Catholic upbringing. 

"Jack said to me once, 'I'm tired of all these nannies and all 
these nanny-beaters--I'm sick of the whole subject.' He just wanted to 
be left alone to write." 

Philip said that Jack was upset by Justin Brierly's relationship 
with Neal, especially Brierly's participation in it. Apparently Neal 
hustled Brierly. I knew Neal had depended on Brierly: there's a note 
from Neal in the Pen on the wall at My Brother's Place, an old bar in 
Denver, asking Brierly to pay his tab--but I didn't realize it was as 
simple and complicated as sex for money. Jack, according to Phil, 
didn't judge Neal, but his judgement fell on Brierly. Phil also said 
"others" expurgated passages (from On the Road?) describing Neal's 
relationship with Brierly (who, by the way, was responsible for Neal 
meeting Jack via Hal Chase). 


Philip said that Jack was offended when the French didn't 
accept his Canuck patois as a proper language, and argued with them 
that his language was spoken in the 16th Century. 

Phil also said Jack would want to go out, and his mother Mémé 
would argue him out of it. "Ahhh Maaa..." If Jack brought a woman 
home, Mémé would say after she had gone, "That is not the woman 
for you," and Jack would cut off the relationship. 

I asked Philip what his favorite Kerouac was. The short novels, 
he said: "The Subterraneans, the one about the Mexican girl 
(Tristessa), Maggie Cassidy." 

He said Jack had a very sweet and charming side, but also had a side 
that wanted to drink all the time: "Jack had the low self-esteem 
disease too." 

While Philip was reminiscing about Jack, imitating him in the 
way friends do, I was struck by the fact that I was hearing Jack's 
presence in Phil's voice as closely as I ever would. I've spent so much 
time thinking about Kerouac, wondering what he was feeling when he 
wrote certain passages, wondering if we would have been friends had 
we met while he was alive. "'We're all going to die, everything's 
changing into shit'," Phil said, recalling a side of Jack he found 
tedious. 

Phil told me that he had spoken with Anne Charters the night 
before, who is editing a book of Kerouac's letters. "He wrote you the 
best letters of them all," she told him, "because he could joke with 
you." 

On the way out, Philip mentioned that he felt Richard Brautigan 
was a very underrated, overlooked writer. "A genius," Phil said. "He 
was able to sound like no one but himself--one line and you can tell 
it's him--and he was also able to write in the same voice in which he 
spoke, which is very rare. He was very charming to talk to. But 
something was eating at him, preventing him from being happy, like a 
worm eating the inside of an apple." 


June 12 


Walking around the neighborhood one notices how sharp 
Philip's listening is, how receptive ("Be submissive to everything, 
open, listening"--J.K.), how much he's always jamming with what's 
being said in the airs of the street. He laughs to himself, clucks, spins 
on vivid fragments he picks up & tosses away, filtering everything like 
a vast sensitive Whale-n slipping through mists of krill, digesting. 


June 14 


Phil says Ginsberg used to take off his clothes at parties "if 
there was not much happening." 


"He'd get down on the floor, scrooch around and say, 'It's a new 
dance I've invented--it's called the Alligator!" 


June 15 


Michael Rothenberg is back to go over more manuscripts with 
Phil, which will be published as a big Uncollected Poems, outtakes. 
Phil dispenses with poems tersely, "That doesn't go anywhere," said 
almost under his breath. 

One of the poems headed for the "circular file" I say is good, 
and Michael agrees, and it stays: 


The real thing is always an imitation 
Consider new plum blossoms behind the zendo 


"Call it 'Dharmakaya,' which means 'realm of absolute reality,'" 
says Phil with a characteristic self-musing smile: he's spending the 
"gold" Gary Wolf e-mailed me about, anywhere, here. Two hours 
firing off titles for these poems written mainly in the late-'70s and 
early-'80s, every time but once coming up with titles that are funny 
and hit right like flyswatters--"Brainrot," "Imitations of Immortality"-- 
or dedications to friends. 

These are four poems that did not make the cut. I didn't like all 
the poems Phil threw out, but I liked these. I record them here as an 
act of my own idiosyncrasy--I am a person whose musical collection 
consists primarily of performances the performer did not intend to 
preserve. 


D2 VS 27 
Seng home 
Dring wine 
Wrng pome 


"What do you want 
done with all THAT?" 


*K 
"Put it anywhere" 
*K 


feeling fine (of course) 


29:X: 83 


Silence in the middle of traffic 
Men's heads explode in Beirut 
Men's hearts explode in the zendo 
Who's going to pick up the pieces? 
You finger's on the detonator button. 


--Zenshin 
(last night of 7-day sesshin at 
Hosshinji) 


Phil: "That's terrible--fake politics." 


SUNDAY 28: IX : 86 


after the deluge, you must deal with me 
weight. 
POWER 
permission to use power in order to summon 
power, to command, to direct 
“Penguin dust! Bring me penguin dust!" 


Phil changes the second line, "wait," to "weight," wants to add 
the improvised last line--a quote from Corso's "Marriage"--but decides 
that's cheating, and then throws out the poem. 


12 : XI: 88 New Smyrna Beach 

Spotty old man in the photo is me 

whose true age is 5 or 6 

The stewardess asks, "Is there a problem?" 
(I'm in the wrong seat) 


But always new 


June 17 


I arrive tired, stressed out from trying to redirect my life so that 
I can support myself writing and quit the restaurant that is a dull 
ache. 

Phil has me read to him from Road to Heaven: Encounters with 
Chinese Hermits, by Bill Porter, who translates Buddhist poetry under 
the name Red Pine. I'm very struck by the following passage, both its 
folk-Buddhist extravagance and how it ends: 


The monks at the Buddhist temple where I 
spent my first year on Taiwan asked me to 
translate a Buddhist sutra... I picked up one of 
the Pure Land school's major scriptures: the 
sutra in which the Buddha instructs Queen 
Vaihedi in a series of sixteen visualizations that 
begins with the setting sun on the western 
horizon and proceeds to an expanse of water 
that turns into a plain of aquamarine on which 
appears a land of gardens, palaces, and 
pavilions decked with colored lights and jewels. 
All the sounds in this land, including those of 
birds, trees, and water, chant the words 
suffering, emptiness, impermanence and 
selflessness. 


I read another passage that tells the story of Kumarajiva, who 
translated the Diamond, Heart, Vimalakirti and other Sutras for the 
Emperor--his translations, says Porter, are still the clearest and most 
subtly cadenced, after hundreds of years. The Emperor held 
Kumarajiva's translational abilities in such high regard that he would 
hold the texts up himself so Kumarajiva could read two texts 
simultaneously; the Emperor also wanted to transmit Kumarajiva's 
genius into the future, so he asked him to make love with ten ladies of 
the court. (Kumarajiva, says Porter, told his disciples to attend to the 
lotus, not the mud it grew from.) 

"God--that guy must have felt like Mick Jagger," I say. 

“Yeah--he couldn't get no satisfaction either," says Phil. 


June 19 
An excerpt from the e-mail Gary Wolf sent me on the 14th: 
one is enveloped so securely these days in the cult of 
celebrity that creatures like whalen have become--well, how to 


describe it? they are not like ghosts, really, because ghosts 
have too exact a status--ghosts are the unburied dead, the 


unappeased spirits of the victims of unacknowledged crimes; 
the native americans, living and dead, in this country, are 
ghosts, as are the brightly dressed gangsters who haunt street 
corners, luring and taunting the living and occasionally pulling 
them--bang! bang!--into the netherworld. whalen is no ghost. 
but he is marvelously invisible... 


so much fake writing is shoved down our throats, 
broadcast from the high towers of the radio and tv empires, 
magnified on the pages of ad-driven book review sections, etc., 
that the real and curious voices of our real and curious writers 
is--but here i'm stuck again. not drowned out, because volume 
is not the issue--anybody can drown out a writer, at least 
temporarily by shouting loudly enough, but this isn't the point. 
i was going to say erased; but that's not it either--whalen's 
poems have always been available to people who want them. 
perhaps orphaned is the word. real writers are orphaned in the 
same way an irregularly managed department in a large 
company gets orphaned after a merger, or a skilled worker in 
a factory gets orphaned when there is a push for greater 
rationalization and retooling. the system to which the 
department or the worker or the writer once contributed has 
been transformed, and nobody even remembers that the job 
was once recognized as an essential task. the retort men who 
handled the mercury in the old california stamp mills rarely 
made it to old age, but had they survived they would have 
found their status as toothless heroic dumbfucks increasingly 
difficult to explain. "why in the world did you do that?," a 
young researcher from one of FDR's social administration 
projects might have asked, shaking his head incredulously as 
he heard the old man's far-fetched tale about recycling mercury 
and extracting gold...while the retort man has passed out of 
existence and into myth, the poet-writer-humanbeing lives on 
imperfectly in three dimensional unghostly chow-fun-eating 
solidity, but purposeless and invisible. it as if the retort man 
has continued to alchemize, day in and day out, but the gold 
that he extracts is no longer the same gold that circulates in 
the economy. his gold is still malleable and fine but, strangely, 
invisible (though the symptoms of mercury poisoning--baldness, 
for example--are plain enough to see), and the fact that the 
poet-writer-humanbeing-retort man is allowed to keep working 
in his invisible unvisited backroom of society's thoroughly 
rationalized electric-powered stamp mill, ruining his teeth and 
producing nothing of social value is not a symptom of society's 
pity, or kindness, or, least of all of its respect for the right of 
every person to pursue happiness in his own way, but rather 


simply a consequence of utter indifference, i.e., of invisibility, 
and yet, even invisibility, as a metaphor, is a little misleading 
since it is not the perceptual but the ontological ambiguity of 
your friend, teacher, and ward that makes him, to me, so 
appealing. 


still, to attempt to comfort whalen with the fact that he is 
not ginsberg is too easy. he is not ginsberg, i.e., a fraud, but he 
is not a major poet, either. my suggestion, which you didn't ask 
for, is that you answer instead with a question: what is a major 
poet? are there any major poets today? who was the last 
major poet we can recognize? i would like to know what he 
says about this. my guess would be pound or stevens or 
williams, or moore. modernists, not surprisingly, for 
modernism was the last cry of pre-apocalyptic warning... 


June 19 


With Philip in Sweet Inspiration, a sterile '80s-ish bakery-cafe 
(though you can be sure there is no baking there) on Market Street. 
We walk in on one of the hottest days of the year, because Philip 
wants iced tea, and there are tables so Philip can sit down. The staff 
is all goodlooking and young--they will ice any tea you want from 
various bags of Twining's (Philip bets the China Black tea is "really 
whoo-lung") giving us each a pot and a tumbler of ice, which promptly 
melts in the hot water. 

"My life is drawing to its close, and not a moment too soon, " 
says Philip, and I see why he could care less about following the 
macrobiotic diet that Allen has laid out for him: Philip is a scholar 
who can't read, a poet who is unable to write, a delector of exquisite 
and simple savors who is supposed to be on a restricted diet in order 
to lengthen his stay in this realm of round pills, square pills, curbs 
that trip up and bruise, as the world in front of his eyes blurs. 

"Philip, I can't say that it's worth it for you, but I'm really glad 
we've had our time together." 

Lately I've been thinking of my Grandpa Bob, who died 15 years 
ago. He sipped liquor while he wasn't supposed to because of his 
heart, winking at me as he took a quick snort from the liquor cabinet, 
all the while making inane conversation with my grandmother in the 
next room; he taught me to play gin; he tied my tie (which I hated 
wearing, but the act of him tying it--his fingers touching my ears, his 
breath in my face as he sang little tunes under his breath--I loved); he 
seemed hidden in the same way Philip is hidden. Having Philip in my 
life has released memories of him, like an old scent wherein is 


comfort smelled, of men & boys, together in that "hiddenness." Of--no 
time for anything but--what is real. 


June 20 


After reading a section of the Road to Heaven that quotes a 
Taoist hermit praising the number of monks and nuns who practiced 
to enlightenment in the Chungnan Mountains and became great 
teachers, I ask Philip if he believes in enlightenment. 

"I don't know what it is... I think there's something there... But 
I don't know what it is." 


June 22 
from the WELL, where I am posting this journal as it is written: 


Topic 143: Thanks for Asking : the Whalen Journal_ 
# 19: Jane Hirshfield (jh) Tue, Jun 22,'93 (09:29) 2 lines 


Philip's question during one of the chosan ceremonies at Tassajara 
when we 
were there together: "How come everything's enlightened but me?" 


June 22 


Sad tonight at work. My "best friend" (my words, a term he was 
never comfortable with) told me almost a month ago that he wanted 
some time to think about our friendship, and I have seen him only 
accidentally since, with stiffness like sheet metal ringing in the air 
between us, and he has not called me--This after two years of almost 
daily telephone conversations and e-mail, letters, many mutual 
friends, concerts together, night walks. 

I called him a few days ago, and he laughed, bitterly I thought, 
and said it was not a good time to talk. A mutual friend said I 
“shouldn't take it personally--Jon's a loner," but after having an (often 
uneasy or testy) exemption from that, it feels personal. Perhaps it's 
because my near-marriage to John ended during the time Jon and I 
became close; "no place to take refuge" indeed. Nearly every haven I 
felt safe in has blown away in a hurricane. I don't understand 
people--I would think that if two people have meaning together, 
profound communication and understanding and sense of shared 
journey together in life, that the relationship would be worth 
protecting. (Protecting from what?) 

I must admit to myself that I have done this to others. Did I 
cause as much pain? 


(I've also been thinking these last few days about my cat Seal, 
who died a few days after John moved out last year. I see a homeless 
woman on Castro Street who sits in front of the market with a 
sealpoint Siamese on her lap, chocolate-masked like Seal was, and I 
contract painfully inside, wanting and not wanting to look into the 
cat's eyes.) 

At the restaurant tonight I was nearly in tears. Jeff, the gentle 
Deadhead who started there a month ago and has made the Grill a 
much more humane place to work, was having a hard day himself, and 
advised me to pray. I slipped out into the parking lot--almost 
immediately a homeless man with a shopping cart asked if I minded if 
he took our bottles--bowed my head on the banister, and prayed. 
There was some comfort in it, if only to acknowledge how completely 
lost I have been feeling. 

I took the train home to choose books to sell for the money I 
didn't make having left work. I have no money to spare, and live from 
shift to shift, which seems shameful at 35. At the used bookstore I 
found a copy of the new Burton Watson translation of the Lotus Sutra 
that Phil has been so interested to read. I brought it over to him. I 
knew he wanted me to read him the introduction right away, and I 
asked him to light incense. Tears started down my face as we 
approached the altar on his table--I haven't participated in a Zen 
ceremony since I stopped practicing twelve years ago--but as he felt 
around for a stick of incense he began complaining about how late his 
dinner was, and then handed me the incense. I'd forgotten what I 
was supposed to do, and touched the incense to my forehead, and he 
said, "No, J do that--don't you remember the drills?" 

As I began reading Watson's introduction about the four noble 
truths, I started to cry, but Phil didn't see or notice. 

A feeling of peace came to me as [ read. I felt I was doing what 
I was "supposed" to be doing tonight. I think Watson--who is a friend 
of Phil's--would have been happy if he'd known to what purpose his 
scholarship had been turned: Phil hearing the words quietly from his 
chair (with "no eyes"), me weeping for the first noble truth sad and 
happy beyond thought, heart broken in earnest. 


June 25 
Philip's cane 


Philip carries a cane to steady himself when he walks outside 
the hospice, an ordinary ruddy-brown cane with a rubber tip and 
smooth handle. (He has another metal cane which he doesn't like to 
use because it looks "too clinical.") 

As he walks, he lifts the cane and raps it down sharply on 
garbage can lids (thud! "Plastic"), newspaper boxes and against 


stop signs commenting on the composition (ding! "Metal") of each, 
keeping himself awake-- 

as he does with endless phonetic quibbles, intentionally 
mispronouncing words or choosing odd words. (The "gummint" pays 
for his "eye juice" through "Meddy-Crawl," Philip eats peanut butter 
and onion "sangriches" with his "store teeth," the "kids upstairs" have 
"the hives" until they "perish," Philip wrote "poultry.") 


the sign above the nurses' station phone 


An erasable whiteboard showing the status of the residents (a 
name followed by "Fentanyl change 6/24"--Fentanyl being a potent 
morphine-like painkiller.) 

Three days ago, two of the names were followed by "PASSED," 
with the times of death, one at 2 p.m. and the other at 2 a.m. 


what Philip told me 


Philip said the budget for Maitri Hospice has just been cut 
drastically by the Visiting Nurses' Hospice Organization, which means 
that there is now only one attendant in the building throughout the 
night. When one of the staffmembers complained, he was told, "If 
there's a fire in the building at two in the morning, lock the doors. 
Nobody's getting out of there alive anyway." 


June 26 


"I don't know, Philip, it was like I fell off the path, or I'm still on 
the path, after all, if Buddhism is about the deep truths of life, life will 
teach me its deep truths--I'm not saying practice is the same as not 
practicing, I know it isn't--but all that stuff about impermanence, how 
what sees is changing as much as what is seen, I Anow is true now in 
a way I didn't when I was a young Zen student, because I've seen it." 

Phil laughing: "What makes you think Buddhism is about 
something other than disillusionment?" 


June 27 
from PW's The Diamond Noodle, 1956: 


Articles by deans of literature... appeared 
to denounce us for our silence, our political 
unconsciousness, and when one of us did 
manage (via dope, psychoanalysis, alcohol, or 
the free time on our hands because we were in 
the madhouse or jail) to write a poem, a novel 


or a play, the deans of literature called it pale 
stuff, without aesthetic daring, no Great 
Gatsby, no Wasteland, no message of social 
reform. What to do, then , but go underground 
for another ten years, until we could come up 
with a new vision of possible times and lives, 
and by then it finally got to us that the manner 
of living and practicing the arts of magic 
vision, following the rules of proper conduct, 
the composition of poems or pictures, or sitting 
properly, breathing correctly, may or may not 
be enough (no matter whether anyone else 
approved) to save the world which didn't 
want--or need--saving in the first place...the 
real question being, "How much am I worth, 
aside from what it is I'm doing? do I come 
anywhere near being a help, a refuge for you, 
does the idea of my existence make you feel 
better on days when you're feeing miserable 
and disconnected?" 


*K 


Reading the above--Slackers--my "tagless generation"--who lived 
our youth in the Wasteland after the Gatsbys of the '60s (to whom the 
treasuries of creative innovation seemed open) scribbled one too 
many blank checks and broke the bank. Or that's not quite it--but how 
it feels. 

Two months ago I wrote: 


No matter where we turned (and the 
turning, the looking for external models, 
authority and approval, may have aggravated 
the problem) we were told our art, our 
imagination, our communities, our opinions-- 
even our suffering--were less than authentic, 
second-hand, post-"classic," while anniversary 
after anniversary rolled past: the anniversary 
of Free Speech, the anniversary of the Be-In, 
the anniversary of the assassination, the 
anniversary of Woodstock. 

We were invited to the anniversary, but 
the Wedding--of vision and actuality, present 
moment and skillful means--was forever closed 
to us. It was over. 


I don't feel that way anymore, but it was a long drought. 
There's water in the WELL, and the means of authentic discovery are 
in our hands. 


* 


I saw Jon last night. We will be friends, I trust. Not as close as 
before--some necessary wall--I haven't figured out why it's necessary, 
other than that it is, as I keep learning over and over--but my painter- 
friend Jonathan was undoubtedly right when he said I was looking for 
a kind of fulfillment in people that I should be finding in my Work. 

The season of thirstily seeking the community "underground," 
the necessary collusion of vision in a culture in which we (the biggest 
we you can imagine) are marginal, uncomprehended--may be over for 
me. I talk to spirits when I write. Even a crow or fox understands. 


June 27 


The Mark of the True Teaching 


Absolute knowledge of death is to come into the power of life. 
I walked down Cole Street saying to myself, 

"Tam in the power of life." 

Now I know how the story ends. 

I was invisible; then I was born 

and the light surprised my eyes, 

before I knew it, I was losing hair, 

soon my meat will belong to the doctors. 

Down Philip's chest, 

the pink scar. 


June 30 


We're reading Neuromancer, sent by Robert Winson, the Zen 
priest who came to visit Philip last month. Meeting Robert, I had the 
uncanny feeling of recognition--like seeing the longlost friend from 
the movie of your life--that often is the mark or signal of future 
friendship for me. Coincidentally this week I was looking through 
Natalie Goldberg's Wild Mind for the writing class I'm teaching at 
Branson School for the summer, and when I read Goldberg's 
description of a 17-year-old named Robert who read his first Zen book 
and "wanted to become intimate with everything" and "bowed to trees 
and books and rows of lettuce in grocery stores"--who went on to 


become a priest--I felt she was talking about Winson. I checked with 
Philip, and I was right. (Meeting him, I could greet that 17-year-old 
still looking out of his eyes, though he is close to my age now.) 

Phil is critical of Neuromancer, which is disappointing, as it was 
such a crucial book for me. Jon suggested that I read it, and I finished 
the book just before I was lent the modem that gave me my first 
glimpse of cyberspace (which itself had an uncanny aura of familiarity 
the first time I jacked in.) Phil listens to the reading of it with his 
usual punctuating clucks, mmmms (rising and falling tone) and uh- 
ohs, and demands a consisitency of narrative that the book doesn't 
possess. 

Hearing a sentence that describes a catwalk groaning under 
Case's weight, Phil quails, "But I thought he was a dissipated ad-dict, 
why is everything groaning now?" He complains that the prose is 
"overcooked," blurts "Block that metaphor!" just as Gibson 
overreaches, though he enjoys the image of Molly cautioning Case not 
to make thumbprints on her implanted eye-goggles while they're 
fucking on the temperfoam. 

Phil doesn't criticize Porter's book much, which contains lines 
that I find just as strained as Gibson's; but Gibson's ambitions as a 
stylist are more extravagant. Phil seems more inclined to criticize 
writing that aims to be fancy--even Robert Duncan's poetry (they were 
friendly acquaintances, even after Duncan called Philip "part of 
Ginsberg's apparatus") "evaporates off the page" for him. 


* 


I ask Philip if he believes in magic. He says that the presence of 
billions of "animalcules" in a teaspoon of water, "flagellating or not," 
and the ridges in the sides of comb jellyfish, and the orchid in his 
room--that is not blooming now, but will bloom--"all marvelous'"--is 
magic enough. 


July 2 


"Ad astra per aspera'-- 
To the stars, with aspirin!" 


* 


Buddha Red-Ears 


Philip's room is a temple he sleeps and eats and watches TV in. 
There are Buddhist scrolls and reprints on every wall, including a 
Tessai picture of a poet-scholar reading a book in a hut in the 
mountains. I read to Philip about Taoist hermits in the Chungnan 


mountains under the image of a mountain hermit with the foggy city 
of San Francisco as the mountain all around Philip's "hut" in the 
basement of a Victorian house. 

There are three places to light incense in ceramic vessels filled 
with white ash, vajras--like wisdom-power magnets--, dorjes, boxes of 
various incenses, sutras and histories, matchbooksized Japanese 
sachets for freshening kimono that smell like pine pollen, candles, 
Kuan Yins, Sakyamunis, little Buddhist stones, a pamphlet of Zen 
chants translated by Gary Snyder in his youth, shelved wisdom of East 
and West, more scrolls rolled and tied on the floor of the library. 
Above the altar in the hall is a photograph of Lloyd Reynolds, the 
Reed professor of art history and 18th century English literature who 
taught Philip and Lew Welch and Gary Snyder the Arrighi script when 
they were students together (Welch's "Hermit Poems" are dedicated 
to him.) Reynolds is holding up a bamboo vajra a yard long like a 
watrior's staff, and puffing a pipe like Ishmael--to the stars with 
aspirin, indeed. Above the hallway altar is a copy of Phil's poem 
“Hymnus Ad Patrem Sinensis," calligraphed by Reynolds in a hand so 
alive it looks new today, on the most fragile ricepaper, "held together" 
(in PW's words of praise for his teachers, returned as a gift in LR's 
hand as praise from teacher to student) only by his late teacher's 
strength "brushed momentarily over it." 

Near the door of Philip's bedroom there is a pencil drawing of 
Philip by Kerouac, signed with Kerouac's joual name, of a bookish 
husky young man smoking a pipe, American Sakyamuni with 
penetrant eyes--eyes younger, even then, than the face--looking out at 
the viewer through glasses, wide ears flushed with red 
pencil--"Buddha Red-Ears." 

His ears are still red. 


July 3 


Had coffee with Keith Bernstein today, who I met in AG's 
apartment the night I returned to Naropa in a lightning storm in '87. 
(Keith told me once that he would have liked to sleep next to Allen 
affectionately, but Allen's habit of offering to make love to him ina 
loud voice at parties made it seem as if only sex would satisfy him.) 
Keith reminded me that Philip taught that summer, and said he went 
to meet with Philip for an evaluation of his poetry manuscript before 
admission to Philip's workshop. A young poet came running out of 
Philip's office after only a minute, in tears. When Keith asked her 
what was wrong, she explained, 

"Philip said to me, 'I have read your poems. You are not a poet-- 
you're a waitress." 


BAD POETRY IS CERTAINLY THE ENEMY OF MANKIND 


--Sign at Chris Funkhauser's We Press office, Santa 
Cruz, 
quoting Eileen Myles 


*K 


Philip told me one day a reporter from Time came by and spoke 
with AG for two and a half hours about his poetry and the Beats. 
Philip said he was impressed by Allen's patience and meticulousness 
in answering every question in detail, clarifying misconceptions 
without rancor, calm and accurate. 

When the story came to print, it was clear the reporter had 
either forgotten the interview the moment afterward, or might as well 
have written his article before talking with Allen. 

Philip was surprised by the even temper of Allen's response: 

"It's all right--it's his bad poetry." 


July 4 
"I always thought it was funny that I got lumped in with the 


Beat manifestation, because I was never part of that Times Square 
trip--Huncke, Burroughs, Lucien (Carr), Kells Elvins and so on." 


*K 
On Saul Bellow 
"I tried to read The Hanging Man, but it was too dull and quiet. 
Then the next book was Henderson the Rain King--which was too 
noisy." 


*K 


Philip learned to drive by sitting in his grandmother Della's lap 
and turning the wheel of her Studebaker when he was 5 or 6. 
July 4 
Today's e-mail: 


From: G P Skratz <gpl> 
Date: Sun, 4 Jul 1993 23:13:25 -0700 


Do you know Ed Sanders' poem, "The 34th Year"? It's a birthday 
poem to 
himself & it ends with a series of birthday resolutions: 


a) to float along 

b) to become a dandy 

c) to practice as a scholar 

d) give up, get a farm 

[blah, blah, etc. & so forth, then:] 

k) Phil Whalen: copy everything he does. 


Re yr 6/27 entry: That there ARE anniversaries (of Woodstock, et al) 
means that the Wedding (of vision & actuality, et al) was never 
consummated! 

Otherwise, we'd still be on the Eternal Honeymoon rather than 
driving you 

young whippersnappers to distraction w/old war stories (peace 
stories?). 


July 5 


This entry is a collaboration with David Kopple, a 23-year-old 
Beat scholar who will enter the graduate program in English at 
University of Illinois in the fall. For two days when I was out of town 
last month, David took over my duties at Philip's. Philip said he was a 
"very nice young man," who "only occasionally would look over at me 
like I was some kind of fossil." 

David's lines are in CAPS. 


Philip makes shopping lists 
IT'S A NEW CALLIGRAPHY 
on rectangles of folded paper 
THICK BLACK PEN SOMETIMES STAINS 
THE TABLE 
as he writes 
SMALL RED POTATOES & ONE BUNCH OF 
SCALLIONS 
("o-negi," the familiar 
affectionate term in Japan 
Phil tells me) 
Intensive Care, 
tomato juice, Kleenex 
AND N.V.P. AT WALGREENS 
I LOOK FOR IN CALA-- 


"WELL, THERE'S GOOD NEWS 
AND BAD NEWS." 
"WHAT HAPPENED?" 
SUDDENLY I DON'T FEEL SO WHIMSICAL. 
"THE GOOD NEWS IS, THE CASHIER DIDN'T RING UP 
YOUR POTATOES." 
"OH NO, WE MUST GO BACK 
AND GIVE THEM THE MONEY." 


July 6 


We come in from shopping, Phil bellowing "Wood-worth" to a 
country & western tune: 


"Oh I'd a-rather be a pagan 
suckled in a creed outworn 
Wah! Wah! Wah! Wah! 


And hear ol' Triton 
blow his wreathéed horn 
Honk! Honk! Honk! 


--Schving!" 
July 7 


"In Japan it isn't unfashionable & disgraceful to be an old man 
or an old woman. 'Old Lady Ma'm'--'oba-san' is a conventional term of 
respect. I expect Japan would fall to pieces if it weren't for the hours 
of hard labor expended by old Japanese ladies." 


from "Apologies, Glossary &c." 
probably written XII : 66 
deleted from On Bear's Head 


* 


"Philip--do you feel famous?" 

"I feel vaguely historical, but not famous. As Don Carpenter 
once explained to me, 'Phil--you're a name, but not a face.' 

"Or as Aaron Copeland told Paul Bowles, who started out 
wanting to be a composer, 'You must be very busy when you're 20, so 
that people will love you when you're 40." 


* 


I read to Phil Yeats' "Long-Legged Fly." I tell Phil I think he 
should dictate poems to me, a means of enabling him to resume 
writing poetry that I have brought up before. I feel his tension when 
I mention it. He avoids the subject. I press further. 

"No," he says. "I don't want to talk about that. I want to be 
entertained." 

"But you're a poet too (as Yeats was a poet.)" 

"It's like that Johnny Mathis song, horrible--'It's not for me to 


Saaayyy... 
I also read more of Neuromancer. When we come across a 


mention of Linda Lee--lover of Case, the central character--who is 
murdered offstage before the book begins, I say, "She's Case's lost 
anima." 

"What's that?" 

“You know--the great love of one's life, the woman you had and 
lost and can't get over. Did you have one?" 

Phil laughs. "My mother." 

I ask him if intimate relationships have been very important to 
him. 

"Oh, most of the time I was doing other things: reading and 
writing. Sometimes I'd notice that something or someone was 
becoming addictive, and I didn't want to be addicted, so I'd go back to 
reading and writing." 


July 10 


"At least this was what Goldmund read from his master's head: 
great patience, years of study and thinking, great modesty, and an 
awareness of the dubious value of all human undertaking, but also 
faith in his mission." 


--Hesse, Narcissus and Goldmund 
(Philip calls Hesse "a dim bulb.") 
July 10 


Norman Fischer, who has been asked recently to be the new 
abbot of San Francisco Zen Center and is a poet himself, brings his 
own edit of the Rothenberg manuscript and confers with Philip. I am 
very pleased to note that Norman has brought along for Philip's 
reconsideration three poems that I thought shouldn't have been 
thrown away: the poems recorded here beginning with the lines, 


"Sitting home," "Silence in the middle of traffic," and "Spotty old man 
in the photo is me." 

Philip agrees to include the first and third, and rejects the 
second one again--"That'll show you what a seven-day sesshin led by 
So-and-So will do to your brain." Norman asks Philip to provide titles. 
"Well, the first one is a song," so Norman titles it "Song." When 
Norman reads the third poem, Philip says, "Nothing comes to mind at 
the moment," and Norman writes at the top of the manuscript, 
"NOTHING COMES TO MIND AT THE MOMENT," and gushes, "It's 
great, Philip! That'll really keep them guessing! It's very Zen." I 
think Norman is cheating, and tell him it's a very Fischeresque title, 
anyway. 

Philip is laconic about the manuscript, agreeable to most of 
Norman's suggestions, and firm about others--"No asteriks" in one 
poem, and "What does the original manuscript say? Go along with 
that" when a word comes to question. Philip glosses the word "LOSS" 
in a poem from 1981 by saying, "The loss was the semen of 700 
geniuses that the University of California was keeping on ice, due to 
the failure of a refrigerator." 


July 10 


"Felt experience takes on a radically 
altered meaning in light of alchemical salt. 
We may imagine our deep hurts not merely as 
wounds to be healed but as salt mines from 
which we gain a precious essence and without 
which the soul cannot live. The fact that we 
return to these deep hurts, in remorse and 
regret, in repentance and revenge, indicates a 
psychic need beyond a mere mechanical 
repetition compulsion. Instead, the soul has a 
drive to remember; it is like an animal that 
returns to its salt licks; the soul licks at its 
own wounds to derive sustenance therefrom." 


--James Hillman, A Blue Fire 
July 11 
Philip entered my dreams two nights ago: 
I am walking down the street with Philip and three or four 
young friends. Philip has wavy brown hair and glasses. He seems 


more remote than he does awake--more like John Weiners--though 
Weiners, like Philip, is not as remote as he seems. 


I ask Philip if he will answer some questions, like the question 
and answer exchange that follows a dharma talk. (I wonder what my 
young friends are thinking. They don't know who Philip is, his 
“vaguely historical" significance. I wonder if they think he is just an 
out-of-it old man.) 

Philip sits on the hood of a car parked at the curb, and begins to 
answer my questions in song, with a plaintive melody I can still hear: 


I spent much time in the mountains of Zendi... 


I scribble in a notebook as quickly as I can but Iam unable to 
get more than the first line or two down. I feel frustrated with myself 
(I just wrote "frustrating") and feel increasing panic at not being able 
to write faster or remember the whole song, which involves Philip's 
grandmother. 

Just then I realize that there are three old women in the car-- 
two black and one white--who are annoyed or frightened that 
someone is sitting on the hood of their car. "Well, Philip's old, and 
they're old," I think, "so maybe they'll understand." 

I make eye-signs to Philip so he'll notice the women in the car. 


July 12 


The Rhinoceros Fan 


I read to Philip from the Blue Cliff Record, the collection of Zen 
koans or "public cases." The phrase "public case" is a more accurate 
description of how these stories feel than "riddles," the commonplace 
synonym for what a koan is. They are demonstrations, evidence; they 
are not cryptic, but plain, however the subject of the case is not one 
of the words in it: words pointing to where no words can go. It is this 
plainness which frustrates the casual reader. If koans were willfully 
obscure, they would not get under one's skin. 

I read Philip the case of Yen Kuan's Rhinoceros. 


One day Yen Kuan called to his attendant, 
“Bring me my rhinoceros-horn fan." 

The attendant said, "The fan is broken." 

Yen Kuan said, "If the fan is broken, bring me 
the rhinoceros." 

The attendant had no reply... 


Tzu Fu drew a circle and wrote the word 
"rhino" inside it. Hsueh Tou commanded, “Why did 
you not bring it out before?"... 


I ask Philip when koans originated as a form of practice. He 
sends me into the library to retrieve another copy of the Hekiganroku 
(Blue Cliff Record), but the front matter does not answer my question. 
We search through other editions, and then a volume of Buddhist 
history by Doumoulin, and then a later, expanded printing of the 
history, but find no satisfactory answer. Philip is becoming 
increasingly frustrated, especially since he is unable to retrieve the 
books himself and must describe each spine to me, and approximate 
location. I tell him to forget it, but I immediately realize I've said 
something unnecessary: he enjoys this (despite his frustration), or 
rather, it is the water in which he has chosen to be a fish--a question 
arises from his reading, and leads him deeper into his library. 

I find a version of the Hekiganroku, or a related text, The Book 
of Serenity, that is velobound like a term paper. I turn to the case of 
Yen Kuan's Rhinoceros, this time accompanied by voluminous notes 
on the facing page by Philip, in pencil. The notes themselves are 
haunting, almost a poem, describing the way this particular case 
"embeds" questions and teachings in objects: the fan, the rhinoceros, 
the circle. I ask Philip if I may copy the notes. Philip says no. He 
explains that the notes were taken during a dharma talk by Baker- 
roshi, who, says Philip, doesn't approve of his students taking notes 
during his lectures. 

"The point, " says Philip, "is that each time, a different thing is 
happening, it's happening now... How many times do I have to tell 
people that IT IS A TRANSMISSION OUTSIDE OF WORDS AND 
LETTERS, or an application of ass to zafu, but people would rather 
read stories and talk about their opinions..." 

It occurs to me that part of Philip's recalcitrance and refusal to 
compose more poems, or lack of will to disseminate poems already 
written, might stem from this conviction. It is a contradiction that 
Phil Whalen poet and scholar, and Zenshin Ryufu the abbot of Issanji, 
must encompass. 

The exchange unsettles me. I go home and dream the dream 
above. 


July 12 


Who will come to see me when I'm old? What am I doing now 
that is laying the ground for future commiseration? 


July 12 


Romantic periods such as this are regarded in retrospect as 
heralds of the community of humanity, of common feeling bearing 
each to her or his fellows in a movement of the mass toward a 
revelation of human being: 

But this is false. At the heart of the supreme art--those freshly 
minted coins that fall cool from the crucible of interesting times--is an 
image of the inhuman. For what drives the colors and shines up the 
music is something coolly calculating, finding its perfect body. 

One sits before it, in it, because it is all there is, once. 

It comes through the flesh, it speaks of being human, in its vast 
sifting chameleon vocabulary--but it is bare, "mechanical" in its 
precision. 

And all heart. 


July 13 


I print out the journal and read it on paper for the second time. 

I say to Philip, "The problem with doing the kind of writing that 
exposes many layers of your mind on the page is that you see what 
your mind is, and if you don't like or are sick of your mind, you can't 
hide from it, it's all over--" 


"Yes, that's why you cut it up." 
July 15 
On Drugs 


"I like that psilocybe--it makes me happy when skies are gray. 
And that hash stuff is good for my nerves." 

Phil stops in front of a lighted billboard advertising Tanqueray 
gin with a lime splashing in a digitized whirlpool of gin. 

"Oh! my favorite fruit. I always keep an ample supply on hand-- 
for snakebite." 


*K 


Phil saw the back of FDR's head in an open car on Sandy 
Boulevard in Portland one day in the '30s, perhaps the day of the 
dedication of the Bonneville Dam. 


*K 


Gary Snyder at Reed: "Mr. Jones Mr. Jones, why'd Leda wanna 
fuck that duck?" 


I ask Phil if a sculpture has ever been made of him. He says no. 
I tell him his head would make an interesting bust. 

"Bust is right. It might be nice to have one if the head was 
made entirely of glass, transparent--with a single mosquito entombed 
inside." 


July 15 


Last week I got a call from Terry at Fantasy Records. Fantasy 
has just put out a CD boxed set called Howls, Raps, & Roars: 
Readings from the San Francisco Poetry Renaissance that includes 
Phil's "Art of Literature." Terry said that Terry Gross, who does the 
interview show "Fresh Air" for National Public Radio, wanted to 
interview Phil. I told Terry that I was optimistic that Phil would do it, 
and I had the chutzpah to schedule the interview for a time when I 
could come with him to the studio. 

I told Phil about the interview during the Norman Fischer 
editing session. He said at first, "I am disinclined to do it," and an 
hour later, the disinclination had solidified into a flat no. 

I felt angry with Philip, almost boiling mad. A stiff (I thought) 
silence prevailed between us as we walked to the supermarket, Phil 
whacking lightpoles etc. with his cane, which annoyed me greatly. 

“What are you thinking about?" I asked, hoping I could 
unburden my feelings that he should be interested in promoting his 
work, make himself available, it was all set up, a ready audience of 
thousands, answer questions for posterity, probably his last chance to 
do it, and so on. 

"Premium saltines," he said. "Kleenex tissues. Onions." 

I hardly said anything for the rest of the hour, and walked out 
without saying goodbye. 

I called Ginsberg, hoping that he would spur Phil on to do the 
interview. "Why did they call you?" he said, slicing through my cloud 
of self-importance. "Why don't they call Phil directly? He's a grown 
man." 


*K 


It's amazing how long it takes me to arrive at the idea that 
Philip might actually know what is best for him. As it is, Phil shuns 
interviews, refuses to appear at readings, and declines offers of 
publication in magazines, in general subverting expectations that he 
occupy a space called Philip Whalen. A national radio appearance 


would only have multiplied the kind of attention that he cautiously 
avoids. 


* 


I repeat to Phil Gary Wolf's description of him as "marvelously 
invisible." 

“Well, you tell him that in the Zen business you're not supposed 
to be out seeking fame and money." 

"Do you make decisions on that basis?" 

"Increasingly so." 


July 15 


Raymond Foye, who is at Naropa for the summer session, 
mentions the journal to Ginsberg, and asks me to Fed Ex it. I send 
two copies. 


* 


Apprehensive that AG will tell Phil about the journal--I have not 
told him that I am writing it--I mention it to Phil. 

"Philip, I'm keeping a journal of some of the things that we say 
to each other. Do you feel all right about that?" 

"It's a waste of time. But you'll write what you must write. I 
wouldn't like to see it published." 


July 16 


AG calls this morning. He says he likes "the parts where you 
describe Philip," and mentions that certain statements in the journal 
seem hard on him--the Keith story, I figure. I tell him I included it 
because I learned something from it. He says he learned something 
also. He is not bitching or trying to make me feel guilty; he's 
speaking from the experience of publishing decades of journals and 
poems, noticing what kinds of public remarks wear well over time. "If 
you must strike," he cautions, quoting from dharma, "don't strike to 
the heart." 

He advises me not to publish the journal in the WELL, because 
someone might tell Philip about it, which could cause Philip to become 
guarded. He also says that not publishing it in the WELL would 
increase the journal's potential financial value. 


I think all day about whether or not I'm doing the right thing. 


* 
By midnight, my thought is: 


I will continue to publish the journal in the WELL, because the 
WELL is a community of persons who enrich one another by offering 
their search to the commonwealth. Finally something I am making 
seems to be doing--doing--someone some good. McClure once said 
that the Beats "gave each other permission to be excellent." By 
trusting each other as readers and hearers--with whom to drive deep, 
and strike to the heart as warriors--they inadvertently, or advertently, 
included us all. 


I'm on my own. 
July 16 midnight 


I walked through Sather Gate 
walked through Sather Gate 


and out 


the other side. 


July 18 


I send e-mail to Howard Rheingold at the WELL, asking him 
about the copyright issue. He reads through my request to my deeper 
disquiet and sends the following reply: 


From hlr Sun Jul 18 11:10:35 1993 

From: Howard Rheingold <hlr> 

To: digaman 

Subject: Re: Bootleg Whalen Journals Force Author Into Poorhouse! 
Date: Sun, 18 Jul 1993 11:10:16 -0700 


Yeah, I read. I really think you are going to have to discuss 
this with Philip. Diminishing value by publishing online is bogus, 
but the karma of getting Philip's blessing is for real. 


*K 
I call Howard on the telephone and we talk, and he is quite 


clear: "You didn't call me because you're worried about the copyright 
issue. You called because your conscience is bothering you." 


Howard is right--I can't serve Philip by publishing the journal, 
even in cyberspace, once he has expressed the desire not to "see" it 
published, even if he can't see it. 

I will have to wait until Philip dies for the journal to see light, 
which makes me sad, but does feel more kind to him. 

Howard mentions the possibility of "scribbling" the topic-- 
making the record of my words disappear--but I am a student of 
Philip's old friend who said, "Speak now in own unalterable way or 
forever hold tongue--no revisions." The tracks I made to this point 
might serve others, and for that I will leave them where they lay. 


Until such point as they can no longer harm a living being, then, 
my words will be hidden. But growing there, someday to be seen. 


July 21 


Topic 143: Thanks for Asking : the Whalen Journal_ 
# 48: Gary Wolf (gwolf) Wed, Jul 21, '93 (16:41) 16 lines 


Well, hmmmm. I am a little surprised to see money coming into 
it 
so early in the game. As to conscience, I think it is possible to be too 
tender. Phillip Whalen, for all his elderly vulnerability, is a zen 
abbot; 
he ought to be able to handle a little transferential enthusiasm and 
the inevitable misunderstanding it entails. Somehow, I don't believe 
he 
would be quite so easy to hurt. However, he could hurt you_, with 
his 
wit, anger, or rejection; above all with his "guardedness." 

I suspect that it is not exactly conscience but fear of Philip's 
counter attack that has created this suspension in communication. 
And I 
think this fear may be a little premature, considering he has never 
been 
told. Tell him, Stevie, and see what he says. Explain the peculiarities 
of cyberspace, but don't play up the mostly imaginary problems. Let 
him 
respond. Engage! 


[Author's note: At this point Doubleday makes a bid on a book 
proposal of mine. 


I quit my restaurant job immediately after ten years of waiting 
tables, disregarding Phil's advice that "The money is always later."] 


July 23 


Philip and I go through old broadsides, dozens of them, spread 
out on the floor of Phil's library. There are posters from readings with 
Allen and Gary and Joanne Kyger, fine-press printings of poems and 
proses going back to April 1959 on thick paper from Poltroon and 
Auerhahn Presses, the treasury of a lifetime. Several of the 
documents are typed--like Gary's "True Night"--or handwritten, like 
the following, from Lew Welch, in smeared rough lines of uneven 
width. 


This is written with a quill-pen, Philip, 
a sea-gull feather-- 
sharpened, apparantly, 
without skill 


-- There are many who 
love you -- 


This is written with a quill-pen 
a Sea-Gull 


feather 
apparantly without skill 


11/64 


I eat terrible noodles at "the Chinaman's" with Phil. Over plates 
of scorched cabbage and garlic syrup and hacked chicken we talk 
about Williams' Paterson. 

"I don't think he did what he thought he was going to do," Phil 
says, "but at least he got out of the way and let it happen." 

Phil delivers a cranky history of American literature starting 
with Whitman and Dickinson, then Hart Crane and Jeffers, both of 
whom "had something going," but very different somethings, 
continuing with Dylan Thomas, Stevens, Pound "grindling along with 
his Cantos" (Philip hardly talks about the Cantos with any of the 


respect Duncan had of the book, whom I saw cry once considering 
Pound's sense of failure at the poem's close)--up to but not including 
himself and his friends. The mention of each poet is accompanied by 
some devastating precis or dismissal, as when he quotes Rexroth's 
appraisal of Thomas as "writing poems for college professors to 
decipher," though he credits Thomas with "authentic and serious 
poetic bent." 

Yesterday, I interviewed Phil for liner notes for Allen's boxed CD 
set of readings to be titled Recording History. A form letter from 
Allen's office solicited "elegant or idiomatic literary notes by poets 
and scholars regarding the texts as literature, historical artifacts, or 
especially specimens of vocalization of poetry depending on what one 
might flash on first... any illumined matter that'll educate and 
encourage present and future youths & intelligentsia." 

Phil was recalcitrant during the interview, and didn't remember 
much about the Berkeley reading following the Six Gallery premiere 
of "Howl," that Allen was especially interested to have Phil talk about. 


PW: Hello, I must be going. 
SS: Not yet--pretty soon. The story is, Allen wants to-- 


PW: Yes, he told me on the telephone. He wants me to remember 
about something that happened in 1956. About the reading at the 
Berkeley Little Theater, what I remember about it was a big banner, 
very long, not terribly widebanner that Bob LaVigne painted of a 
naked lady throwing her arms about, announcing the poetry reading 
at the Berkeley Little Theater, and listing all the people who were 
going to be there. There was an enormous audience, and there were 
a great many poets to read on that occasion. I can't remember who- 
all was there, besides Allen and Gary and Mike McClure and me; I 
don't know whether Philip (Lamantia) was there or not. The other 
thing I remember is Michael reading his one-word poem "Light." And 
afterwards, meeting various people in the audience who I didn't 
expect to see, I thought it was quite interesting that they had come. 
That Alan Watts, for example, and various other people from the City 
had showed up in Berkeley for this occasion... 

I had been up on the lookout that summer and Gary had written 
to me, saying there was going to be this poetry reading, and they 
wanted me to come and be in it, and that he had met Allen, and that it 
all looked like it was going to be quite wonderful, so hurry on down. 
So I came down to Berkeley, and stayed with Gary, if I remember 
right, and stayed at his place temporarily, until Will Petersen cleared 
out of the place where he was living, and I took it over. 


That was the year before, come to think of it--it was '55 that I 
came down out of the Forest Service. I was living in town, I was 
living in Berkeley, by that time, in '56. I forget whether Allen had 
given me that cottage or not yet. I'm not sure. Maybe I was living in 
the place where Gary used to live--but he hadn't gone off yet, no. So, 
where was I living? I was in Berkeley someplace, I guess, in 19 and 
56. 


SS: So when you came down the first time you had not yet met Allen? 
PW: In 1955, I had, yeah. 
SS: And you met Allen through Gary? 


PW: Yeah. They had set up a dinner engagement. Jack was in town, 
and Jack and Allen were going to meet us at the Key Station at First 
and Mission Street where the trains would come in from Berkeley, 
and we came in and met 'em down on the corner of First and Mission. 
And then we all went off to North Beach and had dinner. I forget 
whether we ate dinner in North Beach or Chinatown. Anyway, it was 
a very pleasant occasion. 


SS: Was that the first time you had met Jack? 
PW: Yeah. 
SS: So you met Jack and Allen the same night? 
PW: Yeah. 
SS: What was your impression of them? 
PW: That they were nervous and funny. 

+ 
SS: Did you consider yourself a poet at that point? 
PW: Yeah, I think so. I had started working on a long poem that 
summer, "The Sourdough Mountain Lookout." It was that 
summer--'55--that I was staying with some friends in Seattle, and they 
had some friends who had got on to a whole box full of peyote 
buttons, actually fresh peyote plants that you could plant in your 
garden, that came from El Paso or some such place, in a big 


cardboard box. They paid a dollar or five dollars and they all came by 
mail or UPS. They had heard that it would make you hallucinate. And 


they had heard that you were supposed to pull the fuzz out of all the 
little pockets of fuzz in them, and sort of slice it up and eat it, and 
ideally eating it with soda crackers took away some of the evil taste, 
but it's not really true. It tastes quite like eating mouthfuls of earth 
with soap in it. 

At some point--either while I was still in Seattle or when I had 
just gotten up to the lookout--I wrote some poem that was different 
from stuff I had done before, and then I started writing pieces of what 
was going to be "The Sourdough Mountain Lookout." 


+ 


SS: Did you have any sense that there was also good music or good 
painting, that sort of thing, going on here? 


PW: Yeah--but it all seemed to be very expensive. 
+ 
SS: When did you connect with Rexroth? 


PW: I met him for the first time at the Six Gallery reading I think, 
and then later on, he would have these Friday evenings at his house 
where you could, if you called him up ahead of time and asked him 
could you come over, he would say yes or not, depending if he was 
having a Friday evening or not. That was always every interesting, 
‘cause there were young poets there, and older ones, and visiting 
luminaries from different professions, "orts" and what not, so it was 
very interesting to be there. People said it was boring to go there, 
because Kenneth always talked all the time, but I thought Kenneth 
was a marvelous talker and I enjoyed listening to him, so I didn't mind 
whether anybody else famous was there or not, 'cause he was very 
entertaining I thought. Everybody thought he was a big bore, except 
me. I liked his style, a sort of Major Hoople style--great. 


+ 


SS: Were you familiar with Gary and Allen's poetry before the Six 
Gallery reading? 


PW: Of course I knew Gary's poetry from college, but I didn't know 
anything of Allen's. The only thing of Allen's I knew--but I didn't know 
what it was--was the letters that appear in Paterson. I asked 
Williams, just generally, "Did you write all those letters that appear in 
Paterson?" and he says, "Oh no, those are real letters." And here I 


was ready to kill myself and become his slave and all sorts of things if 
indeed he had composed all that stuff. So he missed having a slave. 

In any case, I didn't know who Allen was at that time, and I 
think that he was still in the lunatic asylum, and Williams tried to 
explain that this was so, without naming any names or anything. 
‘Cause he didn't want him to be embarrassed. 


+ 


SS: I once heard Gary remark that one of the striking things about 
the Six Gallery reading was that, before that night he'd felt that he 
had friends who were interested in poetry, or friends who were living 
a certain way, but he walked into the room and all of a sudden there 
were a hundred people there. 


PW: I was surprised that people would laugh in the funny parts and 
seem to be listening. And seemed to be having a good time. The 
audience was extremely receptive and pleasant. So it was a surprise, 
‘cause I didn't expect anybody to pick up much in the kind of stuff J 
was doing. 


SS: Did you have a sense, that night, that it was historical? 


PW: No. It was just a lot of fun. It was quite interesting that so many 
people were there, and everybody was all excited--we all felt happy 
about it. But it didn't seem to be special at all--it just happened. 
There it all was, something had happened. And that was nice. 


+ 
SS: Was that the first time you'd heard "Howl"? 
PW: Yeah. 
SS: What was your first impression of that poem? 
PW: That it seesawed back and forth between terrific invention and 
what I thought of as sentimentality at that time--that's the word that I 
had wrapped around it. And that there was something of the same 
thing about Jack's work, also. As much of it as I saw in those days. 


I think it was actually the mutual interest that they had in 
Dostoevski, and in the tender characters like Alyosha, or Prince 


Myshkin, which they dug. And also their interest in Melville's Pierre, 
the great loser. A great feeling of pity, isn't it too bad that these 
terrible things happen to such nice people, and so forth. To me, 
Myshkin was just there, and did whatever he did, and so what. I 
didn't think of it as sad or too bad or whatnot, and the same about 
Pierre--Pierre was a spoiled brat, for the most part, who had a terrible 
comeuppance in the end, and it was quite an interesting peripateia, as 
Aristotle would say. 


SS: Do you remember a sense of the poem's energy as an oral 
performance? Did it seem special in that way? 


PW: Oh, yeah. 
SS: Could you talk about that? 


PW: I don't remember. Oh, it was very exciting--and Allen getting 
excited while doing it, it was, in a way, sort of scary--you wondered 
was he wigging out, or what. And he was! I guess. But within 
certain parameters, like they say. 


SS: Did it seem like a personal breakthrough for him? 


PW: Oh, yeah, absolutely. And it was a breakthrough for everybody, 
actually, I think, because nobody had come out and said all the kinds 
of things that he was saying: the mixture of terrifically inventive and 
wild language, and what had hitherto been forbidden subject matter. 
And just general power, was quite impressive. 

A friend of mine composed a rather savage epigram on the 
occasion, however. "Words of treacle, words of might, fin de siécle 
joys tonight." 


SS: Did Kenneth seem very moved by the occasion? 


PW: Oh yes. In the first place, there was this little wooden fruit crate 
standing in the front of the stage, and he came up and he said, "What 
is this, a reading stand for a midget? Somebody's gonna come up and 
read a haiku version of the Jliad--" 


He said he'd been doing so many square jobs recently, that it 
was a pleasure to get away and do something about poetry, and be 
the Master of Ceremonies, and introduce everybody. And so he did. 


SS: How did Jack seem to be feeling that night? 


PW: Well, he seemed to be feeling no pain--he was busy being drunk, 
or at least exhibiting symptoms of an overindulgence in alcohol. At 
the same time crying for more, of course. 


+ 
SS: Did you have any input into Allen's revisions? 


PW: Yes, but it reflects great dishonor upon me, I'm sorry to say. I 
asked him what was a "bupki?" And he says, "A garbanzo bean." I 
said, "Oh." He says, "Oh I'll change it!" I said, "No, no, don't change 
it--I like the word 'bupki.'" And he says, "No no, I don't want to use 
it--if people don't know what it means, I'll change it to 'garbanzo."" 

‘Cause somewhere in the poem, it says that he was going to 
hear this-- 


SS: Israel Amter. 


PW: The pamphlets cost a nickel, and the speeches were free, and 
something about garbanzo beans-- 


SS: "They sold us garbanzos a handful per ticket a ticket costs a 
nickel--" (the poem is actually "America. ") 


PW: Anyway, he originally called them "bupkis," which I thought was 
great, but he said, "No, if you don't understand it, it's probably no 
good." And so I feel terrible about that, because I liked that word so 
much. 


+ 


PW: It was interesting to be with Jack and Allen in the railroad yard 
when Allen discovered this desiccated sunflower, and wanted to know 
what it was--I told him it was a sunflower. So he says, "Blake said this 
wonderful thing about 'O Sunflower, weary of time, why art thou," 
etc. He was going on about Blake and so forth. And then--I forget 
whether he began writing it down on the spot, but he certainly did 
write it down shortly thereafter. I think he says in a note on the poem 
in the collected edition that I was there. Or not. It doesn't matter. 


SS: Please forgive the terms in which I'm asking you this question, 
it's the way I think of things. To write a poem called a sutra, is to-- 
especially when it concerns an experience that one has had ina 
railroad yard--is to make ordinary spiritual experience the subject of 
poetry, in a way that might not have been prevalent in the academic 
verse of the time. It strikes me that one of the most powerful things 
about the writing that you and your friends were doing at that time is 
that you made insights into the nature of reality acceptable subjects 
for poetry, without exalting them, but expressing them in terms of 
ordinary experience--am I making any sense? 


PW: What are you driving at? 


SS: Did you have a sense that you were making it OK to talk about 
such experience in poems? 


PW: No. Because it seemed that that's what poets had done for a 
great many centuries. If you read the early Greek lyrics, or if you 
read old Chinese poetry, or if you read almost anything, poets usually 
do that. The thing is that some of them go overboard, and 
ecclesiastical, like Wordsworth did, and write 500 ecclesiastical 
sonnets, or however many there are. Or various other sort of 
orthodox religious routines, that go on to some length. But certainly 
the vibe that Blake puts out is somewhere in there quite heavily. 
There are moments in Whitman, as in "Song of Myself," and even 
more certainly in Emily Dickinson, there are trips that are just 
absolutely terrific, done in four lines, in ordinary language, without 
saying "thee" and "thou" and "whither" and "thither" and "thou art," 
etc., what people--what I was young--took to be the language of 
poetry, King James' English or something. Chaucer was certainly very 
straightforward and very beautiful, where he talks about, "the fresshe 
beautee sleeth me sodeynly"--to get slain suddenly is pretty tough 
stuff. "He made the bothe of them naute sustaine." And certainly 
Coleridge could do it, look into all these sea creatures skipping and 
bouncing in their phosphorescent light--the Ancient Mariner is looking 
over the side of the ship, gets totally turned on by that vision, and felt 
that he could bless them, and be blessed. 


SS: Now that group of you and your friends can be gathered together 
in a single book, like Ann Charters' -- 


PW: That makes me very nervous. I have always resisted the idea of 
being a group, for some reason or other. That wasn't the point-- 


poetry wasn't the point of us being together. We just liked each 
other. And liked what we were doing. And we were all trying to do 
the same thing, do something that wasn't going to come out like 
Archibald MacLeish or something (laughing), or something that 
wasn't going to be--oh what was that boy's name, he was the White 
Hope in the '30s--"on a naked bed in Plato's cave, the headlights 
sliding down the walls," etc. etc.--what's his name--he's still got a 
heavy following among academics. I can't think of his name, that's 
too bad. 


SS: I wonder if that's enough talking. Does that seem like enough? 


PW: It seems exquisitely boring, to me. 'Cause as I say, I don't 
remember anything, and at the time that all this excitement was being 
exciting, it was just what was happening, and I didn't pay much 
attention to it as excitement, with the exception of watching Allen 
revise his things, and watching Jack typewrite out of his notebook, 
and laugh and add stuff and make mistakes, and add other things and 
cut some things and not copy some pages and things like that--there 
was this very strong drive to make something. 

One day, we were all sitting around in that cottage, yakking 
about something or other, and Gregory says, "Why don't you people 
do something beautiful, like Shelley? Why don't you people write 
poems instead of sitting here yakking away--what's the matter with 
you?" 


SS: Did you? 
PW: I don't remember what happened at that point. 
+ 


SS: So, I'm a younger writer, and have been reading Allen's work, 
and yours, since I was in junior high school-- 


PW: I can't imagine such a thing, I'm sorry. 
July 27 
Phil comes out of the bathroom saying, "Soon I shall be the 


Zenshin Flatline, and not worth the stealing." 


August 11 
Kerouac's bones 


From the road coming into Hampton Beach, you can see the 
Seabrook reactor containment tower, white and square in the salt 
marshes. Teenagers drive here from all over New England to lie on 
the sand, get drunk, scope each other out on benches under the 
arcades at night and sweeten their necks with purple hickies. Ray 
and I are served breakfast by a spunky blonde girl just out of braces, 
balancing waterglasses carefully in each hand. 

On the road east, I ask Ray if we're passing anywhere near 
Lowell. 

“Through it." 

"Can we visit Kerouac's grave?" 

"Sure." 


*K 


Light reddens on old brick as pines give way to close squat 
buildings with splintering sills. The old buildings near the center of 
Lowell have ornate feminine Cambodian scripts over their doors; 
deeper, into the business district, many of the buildings have been 
"improved" to look like anywhere else. We roar past one especially 
unimproved corner where the features of the buildings appear to be 
settling into the sidewalk as if carved out of low mounds of red sand, 
with a handlettered sign: 


ICE CREAM 
HOMEMADE 


Water everywhere in Lowell behind crumbling walls--I think of 
young Jack in Sax seeing a man die crossing the Moody Street bridge, 
dropping his watermelon with a splat Jack heard in his head years 
later, smoking pot in Burroughs' bathroom in Mexico. 

Looking over the canal, I realized that Lowell--its waters and 
edifices--asks for a great poet. It must have seemed a grave and 
funny honor, to a Canuck boy running elaborate pennant races in his 
head, to hear the question. 

At the Kerouac memorial, two boys squint up at Jack's words 
cut white in granite. Unusual to see such warm unaffected language 
in stone--such clear seeing there, and a young poet's promise that his 
words are inexhaustible, bubbling from "immeasurable immensities." 

A shiver passes through me watching the two boys, brothers or 
friends, read the texts for the first time. 


*K 


“Nicky's was in that block," Ray says--Jack's favorite bar just 
before he died--the corner with the ICECREAM sign, where I'd hoped 
we were going. Dana's ice cream parlor, with square dishes of candy 


lined up in a glass cabinet, plump caramels and marshmallow-studded 
fudge--we sit at the long enamel counter and order coffee--the young 
guy behind the counter turns his blue eyes all the way toward us to 
hear if Ray wants sugar. 

The cut tiles in the floor are like a Kerouac virtual reality, the 
Eqyptian art-deco blenders stainless steel and green and tin ceiling 
stamped with fleurs-de-lis. There's an old guy at the end of the 
counter with an anchor tattooed like a denim thread into his bicep 
who's never read Kerouac, but knows something: 

"Father what-was-it-they-called--the priest?" 

Ray: "Father Spike." 

"Yeah, he died a couple years ago. He was very--flamboyant. 
They just did a ceremony to close his church." (He pronounces the 
name of the church "Jean Dark.") 

Ray tells the guys he was born in Lowell. 

"Oh yeah. People come from Furope to study him (Kerouac.)" 

There are icons on the brown-panelled walls of frappes, 
malteds, banana splits under Matterhorns of whipped cream, and the 
menu above the register lists names of sundaes like the Coney Island 
and the Sun 'N' Moon. I ask the young guy what is a Sun 'N' Moon. 

"That's the ownah, knows how to make those." 

He's the kind of broadbacked, goofy and warm young man on 
whose shoulders Kerouac rested America. 

I tell the old guy that Jack probably came here when he was in 
highschool, maybe after a football game with Mary Carney. "Yah he 
probably sat in the back room there, where the booths are." 

I ask to see the booths, behind a brown sliding wood door. "I'm 
SOrry, we're renovating," he says, with exaggerated polite regret. 
“Come back another time and I'll show ya." It's too hard to explain we 
might never be back. 


* 


Jack's bones are at Edson Cemetery beside one of the little 
graveyard avenues, under a clump of artificial flowers with a flag 
stuck beside them, and the stone Stella chose to honor her Ti-Jean: 


HE HONORED LIFE 


Ray--who was Kerouac's paperboy when he was a kid, who 
remembers Jack as a big friendly guy in a baseball cap who would bet 
kids he could beat them to the Courthouse and back to get whiskey 
money--tells me he spent many days and nights by the grave when he 
was in highschool, smoking grass and meditating. 

I bow and kiss the stone. 


Ray comes back with a flyer from the Band/Hot Tuna show we 
saw last night, and spears it in the grass. 


"My tribute." 
August 24 


I call Phil from a phone booth in Provincetown and ask him how 
the guy I found to replace me for the month is working out. 

"Fucked." Why? 

"Well, he got here, and he was wonderful, but then Zen Center 
scared him somehow, so he had to move to a hotel--and then he said, 
‘My plane ticket is only good on Tuesday or Wednesday, and I've run 
out of money, so I have to go."" 

“When did he leave?" 

“Last week." 

I ask Phil if he's been all right without a helper. "Yes. I have 
people around here to read to me." 

I tell him I'll see him in a week. 

"All right. Goo-bye." 


August 30 


For the first time in a month I walk into Phil's room, thick with 
smells of ginger and garlic and cooking oil. He's eating with 
chopsticks at his small fold-up table--rice, wok-fried greens, and a 
dish of gray fermented tofu, the Chinese equivalent of Roquefort. 
"Hello--howyou?" he says, without looking up from the bowl held in 
front of his chest. 

"Fine. I had a great trip." 

"That's all wonderful. I'm going to have to have you stop 
working for me." 

"Why?" 

“Because you are too amusing. You come over here and we 
shout and roll around and I forget that I need to go to the 
supermarket and buy tomato soup." 

I wonder if he's kidding. He still hasn't looked up. 

"Are you serious?" 

"Yes." 

“Well--I could try to be better about reminding you." 

I wonder if he's angry about being left alone; or if he's figured 
out via ESP that I've been having second thoughts about the job since 
learning that Doubleday is picking up my book; or if he wants to save 
the Zen Center money; of if he learned that he can get along without 
me. 

"Is it the money, Phil?" 


"Oh no. Willie never complains." (The treasurer.) 
We change the subject, and it doesn't come up again. 


September 1 


Phil actually seems to be dieting--we go to the frozen yogurt 
store and he doesn't order anything, and he tells me about his dinner 
of celery sticks and tomato juice. He never says simply that he has to 
lose weight; he says Sandor is mad at him--his doctor for decades, 
and inspirer of successful diets past. 

I've observed Phil eat a half a box of Hot 'N' Spicy Cheez-Its or 
"reduced fat" chocolate cookies; worse, I helped him do it, and 
bought him a chunk of imported Limburger when he said he couldn't 
find the stuff, and fantasized at length about exquisite combinations of 
foods with him--not what two fat guys need. 

No bologna or steak today in the supermarket, but in front of 
the dairy case Phil shouts suddenly, "Fuck it! I'm gonna buy six or 
seven bags of junk food and sit down in the middle of my rug and eat 
‘em for dinner! Yeah!" 

An old Jewish grandpa chimes in, "That's right!" and gives Phil 
the thumbs-up as he wheels past. 


* 


Phil's new pill regime is making him feel bad--"Those fucking 
pills" he'll say suddenly. 

His storms don't unsettle me the way they used to, when I 
expected him to be a pillar of Zen. We are beyond that, or deep inside 
it. His grouchiness is characteristic, but also a pose or game that I go 
along with or not. Phil's license with himself, and the pains of the last 
year, like a sacramental wounding, have given me license to get 
wilder. 


* 


Both of us have ears for itchy phrases in the common pool--"Oh, 
I like that!" Phil mewls, imitating this week's TV ads. We'll walk into 
a store and he'll start yelling, "HEY! Where am I? We're in the wrong 
store! Where's my mama? Help!" 

This is especially amusing in the Castro, where looking 
imperturbably fabulous is the main sexual ploy. 


* 


Phil has me read to him an analysis of the history of Zen by 
Bernard Faure, clotted with nearly unbelievable compound 
academese. I can't believe Phil has the patience for it. 

"It's very ingenious," Phil says dryly, using the word the way an 
old professor of his would have, to indicate something slightly 
overcooked. The reading leads us into the Mountains and Waters 
Sutra, which is a relief after the Faure; though the next day, we 
realize we've been reading another sutra with a similar title, the 
Sounds of the Valley Streams, the Forms of the Mountains. I finish 
reading that, and say I'd rather read the Mountains and Waters Sutra 
than continue the Faure. As I read, it crosses my mind that it might 
be the last time Phil will hear the entire sutra. 


There are mountains hidden in treasures. 
There are mountains hidden in swamps. There 
are mountains hidden in the sky. There are 
mountains hidden in mountains. There are 
mountains hidden in hiddenness... 


I say it reminds me of Gertrude Stein. "Not at all," says Phil. 
September 2 


"It is only now that I realize my parents were really very 
strange," Phil laughs oddly. "My mother was almost completely 
withdrawn, into her Christian Science trip, and my father would drink 
until he was quite stiff and wouldn't say anything all weekend." 


* 


Phil is complaining a lot about the staff: 

Richard the cook is in the desert "looking for the paaath," 
Barbara the nurse takes a vacation "every five minutes," and as for 
the young man who is filling in for Richard, a friendly kid with the 
frame of a halfback and the affect of a dizzy debutante--"They should 
take him out and drown him. Oh, I'm sorry." 


* 


I once asked Phil what he meant by Romanticism. 
"Flowers up the ass tra-la, not noticing you're about to step into 
a huge pile of shit." 


September 3 


At the end of our day together, Phil hands me a check, though 
it's not the end of the month. 

"Is this my severance pay, Phil?" 

"Yes." 

I sit for a minute. 

"Phil--I didn't think you really meant it." 

He laughs, an unnervingly long time. "Don't worry about it. 
You're very nice, and I like you, and it's not anything you did." 

"Then why." 

"I told you: you're too amusing." 

"No, Phil, I'm going to push this. Why really?" 

"You're very amusing, and we get along just fine, and you don't 
want to read me the Faure book, which is probably just your 
education, and you can't help it, and we just can't work together 
anymore, and it's all fine." 


*K 


At the door, Phil tells me not to get "trapped by anything" and 
thanks me for putting up with his "crotchety character." We gassho. 
September 7 

So I may never know. 


I was young when Phil was old--we were here together awhile-- 
and that's all 


“How old are you? 35? That's old." 


*K 


But there's a new person in my inner room, one who keeps his 
books in order though he can no longer read them, and bangs on 
boarded-up holes in the sidewalk with his cane shouting "I wanna talk 
to the Mayor!" and wakes up at 4 to go down to the zendo, and knows 
he will die. 


*K 


Reading Phil the sutra, I come to where Dogen advises the 
reader to bow down before all the Buddhas and patriarchs. 


"What is it we bow down before?" I ask Phil. 


"Before the end." 


Postscript 
June 27, 2002 


I went to the hospice across from Zen Center on Page Street 
today to say goodbye to Philip. A staffer told me that his body was in 
the room at the top of the stairs. His name was on a sheet of paper 
on the door in what looked like his handwriting. I took off my shoes 
before I went in. A hospice worker and three Zen students were 
there, sitting zazen quietly as I entered. 

I last saw Philip eight years ago. I felt guilty about not visiting 
him in his long years of illness, but our time together had been so 
complete, and had ended in such a perfect way, that I never felt like I 
needed to see him again. We had done our business. He used to 
make jokes about his "mountaine belly," a phrase from Boswell's life 
of Johnson, one of his favorite books. When I saw his corpse, I was 
shocked at how small he seemed. He looked little, lying under his 
brown robes on the narrow bed, his right hand clutching a Buddhist 
mala. His face was inclined slightly to the left, and his eyes were half- 
shut, as if he were meditating; under the lids, I could see little 
wedges of pale blue. He was smiling slightly. Someone had placed 
three bright orange flowers at his left shoulder. 

One of the women sitting in the room invited me to offer 
incense. There was a profound stillness, and the funny thought came 
to me that when you are in a room with a corpse, the most important 
thing in the room is always the corpse. I sat and meditated, drifting in 
and out of counting my breath and thinking about Philip, and wanting 
to look at him. Sickness, old age, and death had somehow distilled 
and refined his features, but he also looked like he was also starting 
to blur into his surroundings, as if he was evaporating or might start 
to melt into the bed. He looked very dead, like a wax model of a 
human being. His face was yellow. The blood was pooling in the back 
of his skull, turning his huge ears and the back of his neck a dark 
reddish-purple. The tips of the fingers of his left hand were slightly 
green. Sitting with him was not like sitting in the room with a statue 
of Buddha, but with a Buddha. It was so obvious, looking at him, that 
we are empty, and that what we are, while we are alive, is what was 
lying on the bed, but with some vital, inexplicable, and temporary fire 
inside us. 


A handwritten broadside of Philip's "Tara" poem was on the 
wall. The sound of buzzsaws and hammering from construction in the 
neighborhood came in the windows. It occurred to me that the noise 
would have annoyed him, but he was funny about such ever-present 
daily annoyances: he expected them as part of the goofy universe he 
found himself in. 

At one point, two of the women in the room got up to chat in the 
hall, and I joined them, which broke the ice. When the three of us 
were alone with Philip a few minutes later, the meditative silence 
yielded to stories. Mostly they were stories about food. How Philip 
was always disobeying his doctors' dietary regulations. How he had 
hamburgers smuggled in when he was in the hospital. How just a 
week ago, he got someone to fry him up a steak. How he loved eating 
cheap, greasy Chinese food drenched in hot chili oil. The hospice 
worker said she had once gone to a Chinese restaurant with him and 
enumerated the most disgusting sounding things on the menu, like 
tripe, because Philip was likely to order them. He did. How he loved 
to drink Scotch, which he called his "nerve-tonic." How he loved 
papayas and melons... the conversation seemed in danger of 
extending itself into an infinite rhapsody of delicious food names, 
Whitman in the kitchen. A young woman meditating on the other side 
of the bed was suppressing giggles. Before he died, Philip told some 
Zen students that he wanted to be laid out on frozen raspberries. 

I brought my face very close to his face, and looked into the face 
of the Death-Buddha. When I was his assistant eight years ago, I 
always used to want to kiss him, and when I rubbed his shaven head, 
he would purr contentedly. So I put my right hand on the top of his 
skull and brought my lips to his forehead. Though my mind knew his 
body was going to be cold, my hand and my lips were still surprised 
by it. He was colder than the air around him. He was colder than a 
stone. 

Then the hospice worker told me to place my hand over his 
heart, because there was still some warmth there. I was skeptical, 
and moved my hand up and down over his body, but there definitely 
seemed to be a little pool of warmth over the middle of his chest. "Big 
heart," she said. "He's almost gone. It's like a turkey-tester. The 
heart chakra is a good place to leave your body from." What is 
leaving? Who knows? 

A Zen student and physician, Rick Levine, came in the room to 
sit. He recognized me from when we were at Zen Center together 20 
years ago. "You're that writer guy, right?" I told him Iwas. "You 
wrote a little self-published book called The Last Beatnik, right?" I 
wasn't, but I appreciated his effort to recover the thread between us. 
Suddenly, talking about things I had or had not written seemed 
ridiculous, like gossiping in front of a mountain. I looked up at the 
mountain, bowed, and walked downstairs. 


